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DEDICATION 


My little Friends , — Do you wish to know how the Child 
Jesus lived , prayed \ worked, and even played at Nazareth ? 
Read this little book . I wrote it immediately after my third 
stay at Nazareth , feeling convinced that it would give you all 
pleasure . Perhaps your mothers , and your friends , may derive 
pleasure from it too . 

That the little Jesus played with His young companions is 
certain . Do we not read that He grew every day 4 ‘ in wisdom 
and age and in grace with God and men ” ? 

Well , a child who is always gracious and amiable is not one 
who remains silent and stiff like an archaic statue , or who would 
prefer to live absolutely alone . At your age , one is only agreeable 
when one shares in the pleasures of others , and that with the 
sweetness and b right ?iess and delicious simplicity which make 
the charm of young natures . The Gospel expressly states that 
the Infant Jesus was gentle and beloved . 1 could make you 

understand this better if I could quote the Greek or Latin text ; 
but these old tongues are ?iot yet familiar to you. Not only did 
He play when He was you tig , but He was rocked in His cradle , 
and His mother sang to Him when He found it difficult to sleep 
or when it pleased Him to cry . For He certainly cried in His 
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cradle , as you have done yourselves , and as He did, later on , 
when He shed tears over the grave of Lazarus , His friend , and 
over the unbelief of ferusalem , His country. This may seem 
strange , He willed it thus , ««re, descending from the 

throne of His glory , He volunteered to clothe Himself with our 
humanity with all its infirmities , tf/w/ the fruits of sin. 

Yes, He was cradled in the arms of a woman , this Word of God, 
who bore the whole world in His hand and who in His all- 
powerful wisdom has balanced it, Jor centuries , between His 
justice and His mercy. 

Mary sang old lullabys to Him, which came to her from 
popular tradition and which very probably, in Nazareth as 
elsewhere, are preserved and repeated in our days. Is it not 
natural to suppose that your Tnothers will like to know by what 
charming songs the Virgin put to sleep the Son of God ? 

Well, then, let me own it here, that not less than you and your 
mothers , we men, ripened by our contact with critical and positive 
science , with intellectual tastes , resolved to solve the most discon- 
certing difficulties of history, language , and scriptural theology, 
obstinate icorkers in the religious idea, to ensure the triumph of 
Christian apologetics, even we find a pious interest and a sweet 
satisfaction in studying, after nineteen centuries, what was the 
early life of the little Nazarene, bom to be the Light, the Saviour, 
and the Monarch of the world. 

What shall we say ? A stone which is raised, an inscription 
which is discovered, a ruin which is identified with an old historic 
site, all these things excite our enthusiasm ; while* the study, 
however incomplete, of the life of old, of its usages and of its 
details, does not appeal to us! But in the East there is something 
better than dead stones ; there are living customs : and to these 
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the true archceologist has not a right to remain indifferent. 
Let us admit that , in the researches I have made , there may 
be some share of illusion ; but great will be the joy of my 
believing soul in thinking that I have extracted from the 
carpenters of Nazarethy from their workshops and homes y from 
the songs sung by their young mothers , from the games which are 
perpetuated among the children , somethings however small , which 
dates from the time of fesus. If it be true that nothing changes 
in the immutable East , why should the surroundings of the little 
children at Nazareth have been altered? Is there anything 
more livings in every country , than a series of traditicmal habits 
and customs , atid that from generation to generations in family 
and even in social life y in what is most intimate and national? 
Is not this like a kind of popular patrimony , to which everyone , 
as if by instincts mens womens and childrens turns and wish to keep 
in perpetuity ? 

It is with this conviction that on three different occasions I 
have openeds at Nazarethy a patient and serious inquiry into all 
that touches on the details of childish life. A ft et havings twenty 
years ago, employed a long time in writing a Life of Jesus, 
Saviour of the World, I find it specially agreeable to draw a 
picturesque study in which our faith can place and watch the 
growth of fesus as a child . Extremes often meet and throw light 
on one another : If my Life of our Lord has done some good to 
anxious mindsy seeking for light amidst science and reasons let 
us hope y dear childrens that the Children of Nazareth will 
interest your child-like simple faith , give pious thoughts to you t 
motherSs atid perhaps will not displease those who fitui a real 
enjoyment in invoking memories of the past by a suggestive study 
of the present. 
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In any case , I offer you this Christmas hook . The century 
which has just drawn to its close with so many sad remi- 
niscences , will have had the involuntary merit, perhaps, of having 
constrained us to study more closely the humanity of fesus Christ 
and to place it resolutely in the historic frame to which it is 
entitled . By such study , the true piety and faith of the 'new 
generation can only gain by a more intimate and perhaps a more 
physical and real contact with the Son of God than it had in 
former times . 

You will be able to judge of this later on, when in manhood 
time will raise the seed which now we have only sown. We shall 
no longer be here to judge of this happy flowering, or of the 
triumph of the gospel in your hearts. But you will do us the 
justice to allow that in preparing the soil with courage we have 
firmly believed in it ourselves ; and in foreseeing it hereafter , we 
have saluted it with joy. 

È. LE CAMUS. 

Carcassonne, during the holy Feasts of Christmas and the Epiphany. 
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The Children of Nazareth 

I 


NAZARETH AND 



The Aniseed of Nazareth. 

recollections of Jesus as a c 
mother, and of Joseph the 


THE NAZARENES 

WHEN a traveller leaving 
Djénin comes to the plain of 
Esdraelon (that old field of 
great battles), if he lifts his 
eyes to the north, he sees 
before him a group of white 
houses on the heights above. 
They exclaim to him, “ Nazi- 
rah ! Nazareth ! ” and gladly 
raising his eyes from the red 
soil on which he has been 
marching, he stops on the 
road to gaze on that place so 
full of poetry and peace, of 
ild, of Mary, His sweet virgin 
carpenter. Unconsciously, he 
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hurries on his steed to reach that spot more quickly. How 
strange ’[an irony is often shown in human things ! That 
little obscure and despised town, which is not so much as 
mentioned in the Old Testament and which caused Nathanaël 
to exclaim, “Can any good come out of Nazareth ? ” has 
become so glorious, that its name, uttered by the lips and 
hymns of innumerable disciples, inspires a holy enthusiasm in 
the hearts' of all those who love and believe in the Saviour 
who deigned to dwell within its walls, and who for nineteen 
centuries has been the King of all humanity. 

You reach this holy spot by a steep and winding road, 
so that you lose sight of it very often on your way, till it 
unexpectedly rises before you, white and smiling at the foot 
of a hill, amidst long hedges of cactus. The flat roofs stand 
out against the grey - green mountain, with two slender 
minarets and several large Christian churches mingled with 
cypresses and palms, those favourite trees of sunny soils. 
To the south-east, underneath the public fountain, are beautiful 
gardens full of oranges, figs, and pomegranates, producing 
excellent fruit. Farther on are fine corn and barley fie^is ; 
while at the foot of the hill are aromatic shrubs and olive 
trees springing out of the rocks, where long-eared goats with 
black hair climb about as they will. The whole scenery is 
wonderfully picturesque. 

Modern buildings are being erected in all parts of the old 
town. Yet an experienced eye can easily detect the exact 
spot and plan of the city as it was in our Lord’s time. 
Probably the narrow, ill-paved streets are the same now as 
then ; and several excavations recently made point to the same 
conclusion. So the old Nazareth dwellings are always there, 
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as they were nine- 
teen centuries ago, 
irregularly grouped 
here and there, their 
black walls standing 
against the modern 
white buildings 
which have arisen 
around them. 

The small popula- 
tion of Nazareth in- 
creased in the fourth 
century, when an 
edict of Constantine’s 
gave permission to 
the Christians to 
establish themselves 
in the town. The 
population now num- 
bers nearly eight 
thousand souls. 
Five main streets ir- 
regularly divide the 
place. Starting from 
the bazaar (or what 
would be called the 
market-place in 
modern cities), the 
tow r n is, as it were, 
divided into three 
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sections : the Mussulman quarter, which leads to the fountain, 
is to the east ; to the north is the Greek ; while to the 
south and west is the Latin quarter, leading towards Ca'ipha 
and the plain of Esdraelon. 

The Jews appear to have no place in Nazareth, and seem 
only to pass through it occasionally. Hence the general 
appearance of honest, homely comforts among the inhabitants, 
who are neither persecuted by money-lenders nor cheated by 
salesmen of foreign products. 

Nevertheless, at Easter in 1888, as I mentioned in my Pays 
Bibliques , having given some money to a Nazarene to dress her 
boy, who was in rags in the church, I was disgusted at seeing 
him the next day in a soldier’s uniform, and found that the 
mother had taken him to a Jew, who had dressed him up in 
this fashion. But I am bound to say this incident was an 
exceptional one. The people in this little town feel themselves 
free, and hence have a kind of simple dignity which one does 
not find in other towns of Palestine. 

The traveller is agreeably surprised not to find the groups 
of beggars which meet you at all the doors of Jerusalem ; nor 
those obsequious guides who pester you at Bethlehem, offering 
you first their services, and then the things they have to sell, 
with the determination to cheat you in either case. The 
Nazarene is not rich, but is not a beggar, and prefers to 
subsist on his own honest w r ork. You never see idlers in the 
market-place or round the kahn or at the entrance of the 
town. If he be an agriculturist, you see him working in the 
fields, cultivating his fruit trees, or watching over his vines. 
Should he be a mechanic, you will hear his saw or his plane 
or his hammer ; and you will say to yourself, 44 I am at last in 
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Types of Galileans. 


a place where no one is ashamed to labour 
and to earn his own 
bread. ” 

The Nazarenes are 
generally strong men 
with plenty of muscle ; 
and their faces show a 
mixture of energy and 
courage, with a kind- 
ness of manner which 
wins every heart. 

They are a fine and 
true race of Galilean 
mountaineers ; and 
though formerly sup- 
posed to be hasty and quarrelsome, they are rarely so now, 
except when provoked. We found them gentle and tractable, 
and with their temperaments modified by the influence of the 
gospel and Christian civilisation. The Christian schools, 
which have been rapidly multiplied, hasten this moral trans- 
formation in a population which has so visibly improved of 
late years. 

The Nazarene costume is very much the same that it was 
of old. Those who work in the fields generally wear only 
the primitive sadin , 1 or a cotton shirt fastened round the 
waist by a girdle. The others, especially the young men, 
wear over this shirt the tunic or ketoneh ( koftan of the 
Arabs), a kind of dressing-gown, fastened by a sash of varied 
and generally bright colours. The older men prefer a tunic 
1 Judg. xiv. 12, 13; Prov. xxxi. 24; Mach. x. 14, etc. 
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consisting of a short vest above, and below, a kind of full 
petticoat coming down to the feet in large plaits and fastened 
by a strong broad band, often of gold or coloured silk. If 
any work requires them to lift this long skirt, it is tucked in 
to the girdle and raised from the knees. Our Lord makes 
allusion to this proceeding when He recommends to His 
disciples : “ Let your loins be girt and lamps burning in 
your hands,” etc. (Luke xii. 35 and xvii. 8), so as to be 

ready to meet the Master’s signal. 
To protect them from the cold and 
wet, they wear a burnous either of 
some woollen 
stuff or of camel’s 
hair, which is the 
old simla. 1 The 
tarbouch , or cap 
of red stuff, is 
the modern head- 
dress; but far 
more useful and pictu- 
resque is the couffichy a 
long piece of woollen stuff, 
white, red, or blue, bound round the head with a golden cord 
by the rich, or of goat’s hair by the poor, which gracefully 
surrounds the face and, falling on the shoulders, protects the 
head from the heat of the sun. This is the real complement 
to the Nazarene costume, and it is that which our blessed Lord 
and Joseph must have worn nineteen centuries ago. 

As to the women, they differ entirely from those of 




On the Square of Bethlehem. 


1 Ex. xxii. 26. 
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Bethlehem, and everyone knows that they are the most 
remarkable in Palestine. A pilgrim of the sixth century, 
Antony Martyr, expressing his admiration of them, writes: 
“They are so beautiful that nothing like them is to be found 
in the whole country. They declare themselves that they owe 

this prerogative to Mary, the 
mother of God, with whom 
all of them claim parent- 
age. ” They are generally 
tall, well built, and dark ; 
and they have that 
grace and dignity 
of carriage which 
we have often ad- 
mired among the 
native Egyptian 
women. Their 
heads are either 
covered by a silk 
net ornamented 
with gold braid 
(the schebt'sim men- 
tioned by Isaiah, 
iii. 1 8) or by a 
simple handker- 
chief like the cuuffieh , and which shows their beautiful hair 
divided in the middle and falling in heavy plaits on the 
shoulders. They use only a moderate amount of jewels, and 
very often do not wear ear-rings, which is very rare in the 
East, mostly confining themselves to bracelets and the bright 
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A Woman of Nazareth. 
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A Rich Lady of Nazareth. 
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A certain amount of kohl (the pouch of the ancients) is used 
by them, as by all Eastern women, to show off the brilliancy 

of their eyes ; but 
they have a charm- 
ing simplicity about 
them and a gentle 
and modest timid- 
ity which really 
enhances their 
beauty. 

The young girls, 

Young Girls of Nazareth. natural, imi- 

tate and grow up 

very like their mothers ; but, up to twelve years old, the little 
boys are even more attractive. How often, when placing 
our hands on their foreheads to bless them, we have exclaimed 
to one another, 

“ What beautiful 
gazelle-like eyes.” 

The long eyelashes, 
which soften the fire 
of their eyeballs, 
give them that 
bright look, full of 
life and yet sweet 
and gentle, which 
fascinates all who 
come in contact 
with them. Their long robes, carefully tied round their 
waist, do not spoil the natural grace of their movements. 
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Their voice and accent have something which lends itself to 
prayer ; but they are quick and active. One of them in 1888 
followed us on foot, from simple affection, for a march of 
five days from Nazareth to Damascus, without seeming to 
suffer from fatigue. With his 
pure white robe, his scarlet 
sash, his bright blue couffieh , 
tied round his head by a gold 
cord, he used to smile at us 
all day, while continuing fear- 
lessly his questions and an- 
swers. He was really an 
ideal of a young lad ! To our 
surprise, we found him, two 
years later, in a beautiful 
picture in the “Salon,” trans- 
formed into a “Child Jesus,” 
gathering bluebells and anem- 
ones ! The painter had met 
him on his way, and appreci- 
ating him, as we had done, 
had made use of him as his 
model. 

Such is a general sketch A Nazarene Grandmother, 

of the home and fellow- 

countrymen of Jesus, which we have thought it necessary to 
give to our readers. If they think it too flattering, they must 
remember that in the East hyperbole comes naturally to all, 
just as the Jews, speaking of their own country, think nothing 
can compare with it. A rivulet in their eyes is a great stream ; 
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Carmel and Thabor are high mountains ; Palestine itself is the 
Earth , and all the world to them. Speaking simply, Nazareth 
owes all its interest to the nearly thirty years during which 
Jesus lived in this little town and associated with its inhabitants. 
If we could for a moment forget Him, Nazareth would have no 
longer any charm, any pilgrims, any admirers. Even more 
than that ; from His mother’s blood, the Nazarenes have still 
some drops in their veins, for she had nephews and cousins 
and other members of her family at Nazareth. The actual 
population of Nazareth has thus still kept something of 
Joseph, of Mary, and of our blessed Lord. Therefore the 
ideal type which we have formed of each member of the Holy 
Family we apply to those who are its vague realisation, 
borrowing that which is best amongst them. We trust that 
this conclusion will do no harm to anyone, and that under 
these peculiar conditions illusion of a certain kind will be, at 
least, excusable. 
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II 

AN ARTISAN’S HOUSE AT NAZARETH 



FTER our description of Nazareth and 
its inhabitants, we ought to make 
our readers visit the house of an 
artisan in that little town. 

The house of a workman in 
those countries is always distinct 
from his workshop. I used to fancy 
that this was owing to some Ma- 
hometan idea, which separated the 
wife and children from the father. 
But I found that ever since the third 
century this separation has existed. 
This house, w'here the workman 
comes at midday to take his meal 
and returns at night to sleep, does not have a little dome 
like those of Jerusalem and other parts of Syria, but has a 
flat roof, forming a terrace. It is, in fact, built on the old 


Wheat and Barley in 
Nazareth. 
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Jewish plan. One enters by a little courtyard, where pro- 
visions or animals are kept ; and then mounting- a little 
staircase or gallery, you come to the single room where 
the family eat and sleep and carry on all domestic occupa- 
tions. The traditional addition to this apartment is the 
terrace, which is reached by a few steps, and on this flat roof 
of glazed mortar 
the family meet to 
breathe the fresh 
air in the evening 
and to spend their 
leisure hours to- 
gether ; while in 
the daytime the 
women wash and 
dry their linen on 
the terrace, and 
often place upon 
it the grain they 
have collected 
during the fine 
season. 

If the family 
be numerous, or 
are anxious to exercise hospitality, they build a room on 
this terrace, as the Sunamite did for the prophet Elias. The 
Jews call this apartment aliyya , and in the New Testament 
hypéroon or supper-room. They put their guests there in order 
to be more free ; or sometimes their young couples, for whom 
there is no room below, as very often families, though 
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Street and Houses of Nazareth. 


married, remain together, like the olive branches mentioned 
by the Psalmist, 1 round the parent tree. 

The house into which we are about to enter is that of a 
carpenter. The door is open, which is necessary to give light 
to this large room. There is a little window to give air, but 
not much else. At first the darkness seems complete ; but 
by and by we get used to this half-light, which discourages 
the flies and gives a coolness to the long room. “One 
understands,” I said to my friend, M. Vigouroux, “ that in 
an apartment so badly lit the woman of the Gospel had ‘ to 
light a candle, and sweep the house, and seek diligently ’ till 
she found the missing coin ! ” (Luke xv. 8). 

What strikes one most in the singular interior of this 
1 Ps. Ixxvii. 3. 
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house is the very little required by man, unless brought into 
contact with modern civilisation. First, there are neither beds, 
nor tables, nor chairs. Beds are replaced by thick mats, which 
are rolled up in the morning, as soon as the inhabitants get 
up, and put away, with the cushions, in the you A or large 
cupboard in the wall which contains all the linen belonging to 
the family. 

The table, which is removed when the meal is over, is some- 
times a barrel, but if not, a round bit of wood on a leg eight 
inches high, on which is laid a disc of copper or of tin, and 
upon which is placed the rice or vegetables for the family meal. 
Seats are needless, as whether they are eating, or working, 
or talking, they squat on the mats which occupy the end 
of the room. To the right and left of the wall are two niches ; 
that on the right holds, below', a large vase or jar of water, 
with some smaller jugs on each side, which are filled several 
times a day from the nearest fountain. On some boards of 
sycamore above, in this same niche, are bottles of oil and 
vinegar, the cup which will be passed to each person to drink 
out of during the meal, and some wooden bowls, of which the 
largest is to contain lebben y or sour milk, which forms an indis- 
pensable adjunct to the repast. We need not look for plates, 
or spoons, or forks ; bread in thin slices like large pancakes, 
and the fingers of the guests, must supply the rest. A thin 
and wide piece of bread is the substitute for a plate, rolled up 
at the end, so as to form a kind of groove. In the left niche, 
underneath, are three rhabiers or vases of terra-cotta, hold- 
ing provisions of flour, rice, dried peas, and other things 
necessary for the daily meal. On boards above, are 
vegetables, which have been gathered in picturesque baskets 
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The Interior of an Artisan’s House in Nazareth, 



of coloured straw, and little pots holding salt and pepper and 
mint, or certain tempting sweetmeats. Above, in the place 
of honour, are two little horns, one called the mokohle\ filled 
with a dark dye, the pouch 1 of the Jews [stibic stone in 
the Book of Kings), which is used for tinting the 
eyebrows and eyelashes, and to give a peculiar 
lustre to the eyes ; and the other, containing the 
powder called henna y with which the nails are 
tinted a reddish yellow colour, which is, for all 
Syrians, a part of the most elementary toilette. 

By the side of these little horns is the mil, a long 
wooden needle, which, in these various operations, 
is used as a paint-brush. 

But there is still one more necessary article in 
the apartment. A tall stick, fixed in a square stool, 
and enlarged at the top, represents the patriarchal 
candlestick. It holds a little clay lamp filled with 
oil and cotton-wicks, which has three lights, 
and often burns all night. At the bottom of 
the room, and opposite the door, is a looking- 
glass ornamented with blue gauze, which 
naturally attracts the eyes of visitors. 

Then to the right, and carefully closed, 
is a large wooden chest, embellished with gaudy paintings. 
This contains all the smart clothes, the embroidered carpets, 
the jewels, and, in fact, all the precious treasures of the 
family. To the left, against the wall, is an iron stove, and 
a cradle ! This is the whole of the furniture, if we add a little 
oven in brick, two stones to grind wheat, and a box to hold 
1 Jer. iv. 40 ; 4 Kings ix. 30 ; Ezek. xxiii. 40. 



Candlestick used in Galilee. 
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wood, on which are 
seated at this 
moment four women. 
Two of these have 
been preparing fresh 
flour, and the others 
are kneading it in 
a huge dish, which 
also serves as a plate 
for the rice, or as a 
basin to wash the 
linen. This time, by 

Preparation of Flour to make Cakes. a ^ a PPy m * xture °f 

honey and oil with 

the flour, some charming little cakes have appeared (perhaps 
the rekikim of the ancients), which our good Nazarenes exhibit 
to us with great satisfaction, while two little children with 
each a finger in their greedy little mouths, are devouring 
them with their eyes. 

These women are the mother-in-law and the daughters-in- 
law ; proving how these different branches of one family can 
live in peace with each other under the same roof. People 
outside confound under the name of “ brothers ” and 
“ sisters ” all these children, who are only first-cousins in 
reality ; which is the true explanation of those passages in 
the Gospel which speak of the brothers and sisters of our 
Lord. 

It is easy to prove by the genealogy of three of them, James, 
Simon, and Jude, that they are the sons, not of Joseph and still 
less of Mary, but of Alpheus and Cleophas, the brother and 
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brother-in-law of 
Joseph, who, 
although called 
brothers, are in 
reality only 
nephews. 

Two doves, 
pecking at one 
another, and a 
young goat, who 
has been licking 
the faces of the 
children, complete 
which is probably a 


Nézah before the Cradle of her Child. 


Women making the Rekiklm. 

the picture of the interior of this house, 
facsimile of the one in which Jesus passed 
His childhood. It was on a simple 
mat like this that the Holy Child 
slept, guarded by the angels ; 
that He sat, to share in the 
frugal meal of poverty ; and 
that He knelt to watch 
and kiss His mother. We 
have thus before our eyes 
the type of the simple 
carpenter’s house 
where His early 
years were passed. 
All of a sudden, 
behind us and from 
the cradle we have 
just mentioned, 
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arose a piercing* cry ; and 
the youngest of the two 
women rose from her cake- 
making to respond to the 
noisy appeal, and, kneeling 
by the cradle, hastened to 
nurse her little one. These 
cradles of the poor at Naza- 
reth are made of wood and 
raised at each end for the 
head and feet. A transverse 
piece of wood enables the 
mother to lift it easily, or to 
rest her arm on it when 
nursing. I know nothing 
more touching than to see a young mother offering her breast 
to her child, while she watches it with eyes full of love and 
tenderness. Thus, I thought, must Mary have given her milk 
to Jesus in this same town of Nazareth. 

It was probably not hunger which made the little fellow 
cry out so lustily, for hardly had he seized her breast than he 
broke out again in lamentations. Then his gentle mother 
began to rock and sing to him in words which we longed to 
hear, and at our entreaty she repeated them in a louder key. 
Their sense was as follows : 1 — 


The Good and Gentle Mother 
murmurs in his Ear. 


“ The eye of my boy is as the eye of a gazelle, 
Watching at night and sleeping by day. 


1 We have thought it better to translate these verses literally without 
attempting to put them into poetry. 
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I should love this resemblance, 

If it did not prevent our going to sleep. 
Now, will you be good and cease crying? 


Though they may be less graceful, the buffaloes are more useful ; 
They work in the day and rest at night. 

Do you wish to be like them? The thing is very easy. 

I will give you their milk, and feed you with that. 

You will no longer have the milk from mama. 

Now go to sleep at once, you naughty little one ! ” 


Our attention to her song evidently gave her courage, and 
she said, “When he is a little more reasonable, I sing some- 
thing nicer to him. You shall judge for yourselves. My 
mother used to sing it to me when I would not sleep, and she 
learnt it from her mother — in fact, it is one of the oldest 
lullabys.” 

Taking her littlç boy on her knees, the young Nazarene 
proceeded to wave her hand gracefully over her head, and sang 
as follows : — 


“ Gentle dove ! Fly, fly 
Over the head of my child ; 

Fix thine eyes on his sleepy ones. 

His candour is equal to thine. 

Fly while watching his eyes — he will sleep ! 


Beautiful dove ! why fly away ? 

Is not my child pretty? 

Is it my voice w’hich startles thee ? 
The mother’s voice is a gentle prayer. 
Come back and he will sleep. 
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Soft white dove ! with thy fluttering wings 
Caress my boy's soft brow’ ; 

Drive aw*ay fever and restless dreams. 

See how his great eyes close ! 

Fly here and there, and he w’ill sleep. 

As the star, in the depth of the limpid stream, 

Sees its reflection and smiles, 

So, dear little dove, in this cradle behold 
An image of life pure and mild. 

It is done! See, my boy sleeps ! " 

These loving, gentle words had an inexpressible charm for 
us. “ What is there to prevent our believing,” I said to 



Nézah singing her Lullaby. 


my friend, “ that Mary sang songs like that by the cradle of 
Jesus ? ” The continual existence of airs as traditional as 
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these should not surprise us. They form part of a musical 
and poetical instinct common to all humanity, and may be 
found among all nations. Thus, 
six years ago, amidst the ruins 
of Agrigentum, I heard a 
woman soothing her child to 
sleep with the very same song 
which cradled my own sleep- 
lessness in the neighbourhood 
of Narbonne, and which is 
still heard, as an Angelus> in 
the bells of our villages, when 
the ringer wishes to warn the 
labourer that rain is falling and that he may sleep a little 
longer — 

“ Sôn, sôn, béni, béni, béni, 

Sôn, sôn, béni, d'endacon.” 



Maroum and her Children. 


But the older woman in the carpenter’s house, seeing the 
pleasure we felt in listening, wished to show us that she too 
could sing. “ I too sang to my son, the greedy little boy you 
see there Î ” she exclaimed — 


“ ‘Joseph! sleep under the almond tree. 

Every time the wind blows 
Almonds fall from the loaded boughs. 

And when you wake you will find them. 

If the jackal comes to take them 
Who will prevent his doing so ? 

The jackal takes nothing from the good child 
Who sleeps when his mother sings to him. 
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And the almonds fell in heaps, 

In heaps which reach to heaven.’ 

» 

By the cradle of my eldest girl, whom I will beg of you to 
bless when she comes from school, I sang — 

4 Now, pussy cat ! no mewing, no noise ! 

You will wake my child who sleeps. 

It is with sleep that she will grow, 

And become, later, handsome and strong 
As her mother is to-day. 

She will go morning and evening 
With a pitcher on her head, 

And draw water at the fountain 
To the admiration of her companions.’” 

When, later on, the young girl came in, I blessed her, the 
young mothers testifying their pleasure at our appreciation by 



At the Vegetable Market. 

kissing our hands. The little children followed their example, 
and were rewarded by caresses and presents. At that 
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moment the two young masters of the house made their 
appearance. They were both carpenters, and came home for 



Nézah follows us into the Street 


their evening repast. On their good and manly faces were 
marks of their hard work. They had bought their provisions 
at the vegetable bazaar, which was the business of the men, 
and as, probably, Joseph did when he came home. One 
carried a large earthenware jar of milk or lebbeti , of which we 
have before spoken, and the other various herbs for making 
salad, and which he hastened to put down to welcome us. 
Respectfully kissing our hands they lifted them to their fore- 
heads, and after a moment’s silence invited us to share in 
their simple meal. In that way we saw the whole family, 
even the old father, who was also working, though in the 
fields ; and all of them looked upon our visit as a special 
favour. We left them very much disappointed at our refusal 
to share their supper, though we expressed all our gratitude. 
One of the young women followed us into the street, with her 
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child in her arms, wishing us farewell. If she had understood 
our words, she would have been delighted at the thoughts of 
my friend and myself as we left the house — thus must have 
lived, in the like peace and simplicity, the holy family of Joseph 
the carpenter ! 
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Ill 

THE SONGS OF THE CHILDREN 
IN THE STREETS 

the evening, at sunset, I heard some 
singing in the little square adjoining 
the Franciscan convent of the Casa 
Nuova. Nothing is more rare than 
to hear such joyous demonstrations 
in the streets of Palestine. The 
Prophet Zacharias had indeed an- 
nounced that “the streets of the city 
shall be full of boys and girls, play- 
ing in the streets thereof” (chap. viii. 
5), when the Messiah should reign 
there ; but it is a long time since 
that prophecy has been fulfilled. 
Under the yoke of the infidel, for 
many centuries a solemn silence has passed over the mourn- 
ing land. Except, perhaps, some blind beggar, we had never 
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heard a song in the streets of Palestine, and Nazareth was 
then the exception. 

Looking out of our windows, we saw that the singers were 
children, playing at a very animated game. What they were 
singing was an explanation of the sense, and was therefore 
worth listening to. But before saying more, I must observe 
that though I speak of songs, good music, properly so called, 

has little or nothing 
to say to them. It 
is an affair of tem- 
perament and tradi- 
tion. The Jews, in 
their synagogues, 
chant in the same 
tone as the Mar- 
onites in their 
churches and the 
Arabs in their 
mosques. So that 
anyone who ima- 
gines he will have 
some artistic 
pleasure or satis- 
faction in hearing from the lips of the children of Israel those 
beautiful poems left to us by Moses, David, or Israel, will be 
cruelly deceived. He will realise that the most noble inspira- 
tions of Hebrew literature are expressed, in Oriental music, 
by the most insignificant and detestable melodies. If the 
Semite be born a true poet, he lives and dies a miserable 
musician. 



The Children’s Game. 
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So the children of Nazareth sing, like their fathers and 
mothers, the most joyous subjects in the saddest vein ; but they 
are not the less 
interesting to us 
for that reason. 

Our little 
Nazarenes were 
playing at a 
game of a king. 

As this country 
has never heard 
of a republic, 
there was cer- 
tainly nothing 
revolutionary in 
the idea. Fancy 


two choirs of 
children, one of The Game of tte 

whom question and the other answer. One has the privilege 
of carrying the sovereign on their shoulders, and the other 
of dancing around him. 


FIRST CHOIR 

To whom belongs this crow’n 
Made of olive branches? 


SECOND CHOIR 

It is the crow'n of the king. 
Give it to me. 
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FIRST CHOIR 


To whom belongs this crimson cloak 
Embroidered with gold and silk? 

SECOND CHOIR 

It is that of the king. 

Bring it to me. 

FIRST CHOIR 

To whom belongs this pacific sceptre, 

A branch of hyssop which smells so sweet? 

SECOND CHOIR 

It is that of the king. 

Give it to me. 


FIRST CHOIR 

To whom belongs this magnificent mule, 
With upright ears and fine raised hoofs? 

SECOND CHOIR 

It belongs to the king. 

Lead him to me. 

FIRST CHOIR 

For whom are these stuffs on the ground 
Thrown down like tapestries? 

SECOND CHOIR 

They are for the passage of the king. 

Do like me. 
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FIRST CHOIR 


For whom is this army all ready 
To fight for the cause of the right ? 

SECOND CHOIR 

It is that of the king. 

Come with me. 



Three Cheers for the King! 


FIRST CHOIR 

Who owns this palace of marble, 

So brilliant with torches and light? 

SECOND CHOIR 

It belongs to the king. 

Follow me. 
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BOTH CHOIRS TOGETHER 


Let us take the king” on our shoulders 
And carry him back to his home ; 

Bearing him, marching in order. 

Hurrah ! and hurrah ! for the king ! 

Thus crying and singing they disappeared at the end of the 
street, towards the beginning of the night, to begin again on the 
common, at the entrance of the town, a new series of games. 

In the evening we went to this common, where they were 
preparing to receive the wheat which was nearly ripe. There 
they display, in a series of circular lots, distributed among the 
most important proprietors, the sheaves, untied and heaped 
upon each little mound. These are fenced round with stones, 
forming an exact circle. It is in that space that the mules or 
oxen turn, dragging a threshing-machine with which they 
separate the grain from the husk. According to the Mosaic 
precept, which is in full force here, they never muzzle the 
beast that labours. They leave him full liberty to take his 
share of the harvests which he has helped to sow and to reap. 
Nothing is more interesting than this sight in the beginning 
of June. One understands how the recollection of these scenes 
in His childhood had inspired our Lord with the beautiful 
parables with which He used later on to inculcate the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven to the listening Galileans. At this 
moment, however, it was the children who occupied this 
common, and it was their songs and cries which reached our ears. 

I remained a long time at the window, thinking of these 
games and especially of their song of the king, which reminded 
me of a passage in the Arab Gospel for Children 1 where it is 
1 Gospel for Infants y xli. Thilo. p. 1 1 7. 
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The Public Area at Nazareth. 


supposed that the little Jesus, playing at being a king, profited 
by His temporary dignity to work miracles for the benefit of His 
subjects ; and 1 thought this a very suggestive proof of the 
antiquity of the song. Although visibly Apocryphal, the Gospel 
in question dates from the first centuries of Christianity and is 
a witness of the habits and games of the day. Still more 
remarkable are the words of the Messias Himself in the text 
of the Holy Scriptures, where, in speaking to the Jews, as a 
rule always restless and dissatisfied, He exclaims: “ Where- 
unto shall 1 liken this generation ? It is like to children 
sitting in the market-place, who crying to their companions 
say : We have piped to you and you have not danced ; 
we have lamented and you have not mourned. For John 
came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, He hath a 
devil. The Son of Man came eating and drinking, and they 
say, Behold a man that is a glutton and a wine-drinker, a 
friend of publicans and sinners.” 1 If our Lord, to make His 
words intelligible to the multitude, used this comparison, it is 
evident that in His time children played and sang in the public 
streets and especially in those of Nazareth. These things, 
I said to myself when going to bed, are as traditional among 
the children as the lullabys among the mothers, and in a 
country so removed from contact with strangers as Galilee, 
any innovations would be practically inadmissible. 

1 Matt. xi. 16-19; Luke vii. 31-34. 
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IV 


THE GAMES OF LITTLE GIRLS IN 
NAZARETH 

HERE are several very interesting schools 
for children in Nazareth. The “ Ladies 
of Nazareth,” whose mother house is 
at Oui lins near Lyons, being our near 
neighbours, we began our inquiries 
with them. Besides the orphans sup- 
ported by their charity, they bring up 
a multitude of young girls belonging 
to every class of society. They have 
only little girls, it is true, but these 
show even more taste in their amuse- 
ments than boys. The venerable 
superior, a most distinguished woman 
and very kind-hearted, at once entered 
into our wish and placed at our disposal one of her nuns, 
who had been born in the country and had herself taken 
part as a child in the games which interested us so much. 



Plant called “Partridge 

Eyes” at Nazareth. 
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“Here as 
elsewhere,” she 
said to me, 
“ children have 
a natural tend- 


duce Tn TI ^ f 

a e : ,,«.1.1 

banquets, mar- 
nages, funerals, 

etc. They will Th c Orphans received by the “Ladies of 

act as merch- Nazareth.’* 

ants, shepherds, 

or workmen in their different functions ; or as fathers and 
mothers. Young girls show a talent for imitation which is 
quite remarkable : you will be able to judge. Their répertoire 

is divided into 
or sad 


joyous 
subjects ; 
which would 
you prefer ? ” 
“Both,” 1 
replied, “for 
your explana- 
tion answers 
to my special 
preoccupation, 
which is an 




Little Girls playing at Ossicles. 


Digitized by 


attempt to solve the words of the Gospel in Nazareth 
itself.” 

“ Well, then,” she said, “ we will begin by finding out what 
the children themselves would like best.” 

And then, the little girls running joyously into the court, 
placed themselves in a half-circle and, according to Oriental 
custom, sat on their feet. Then one of them, rising, asked 



Képhaïa showing her Steps in Dancing. 


what game they should play. And the answer was, “ A 
young girl to be married." “Well, then, take off the 
couffiehs which hide your heads, for I must see if your 
eyes and your mouths move in unison with your arms and 
your hands.” Then Képhaïa, which was the name of the 
charming young girl who had spoken, beginning a graceful 
kind of dance, sang — 
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O my father ! O my mother Î do not marry me to a labourer. 

He will say to me continually, “ Fetch the cart and come and work.” 

The group is to imitate the kind of work required, and 
manifest the disgust it inspires ; then clapping their hands, 
they exclaim in chorus — 

No ! no ! may God sooner break the bones of the labourer. 



Képhaïa taking an Imploring Attitude. 


KÉPHAÏA 

O my father ! O my mother Î do not marry me to a stone-mason. 

He will say to me for ever, “Take the lever and come to the stone- 
yard.” 


THE GROUP 

No Ï no ! may God sooner break the bones of the stone-mason. 
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KÉPHAÏA (putting on an air of supplication ) 

O my father Î O my mother ! do not marry me to a shoemaker. 

He will say to me continually, “Take your needle and go to the 
workshop.*’ 

THE GROUP 

No! no! may God rather break the bones of the shoemaker. 



O my Father! do not marry me to a Blacksmith. 


KÉPHAÏA 

O my father ! O my mother ! do not marry me to a reaper. 

He will say to me, “Get the sickle and come and cut the wheat.” 

THE GROUP 

No ! no ! may God rather break the bones of the reaper. 

KÉPHAÏA (putting on an air of indignation) 

O my father ! O my mother ! do not marry me to a blacksmith. 

He would say to me continually, “ Blow, strike, hammer, and put 
your nose in the coal.” 
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THE GROUP 


No ! no ! may God rather break the bones of the blacksmith. 

KÉPHAÏA 

O my father ! O my mother ! do not marry me to a carpenter. 

He would cry without ceasing, “Take the axe and the saw and 
come and work." 


THE GROUP 

Yes ! yes ! may they marry you to a carpenter ! 

A carpenter was Joseph ! A carpenter was Jesus ! 
With them lived Mary, 

And we pray that you may resemble her ! 



Congratulations to the “Arouss,” the Young Girl who is 
going to be married. 


And so saying they surround Képhaïa and offer her con- 
gratulations and flowers, as a foretaste of the happy days which 
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God reserves to her. Evidently the finale is Christian, but 
the rest, dwelling on the different trades, is as old as Nazareth, 
or rather as humanity ; for everywhere children love to imitate, 
before the time, their future lives, whatever they may be. 

In the same way the young pupils of the 4 4 Ladies of Nazareth” 
like to reproduce the scenes of mourning of which they have 
been witnesses in their families. And so they played for us 
with extraordinary truth 

The Dance of Death 

One of them was stretched on the ground, while those 
around her uttered cries of despair. They pretended to wipe 
away their tears, to tear their hair, to cover their heads with 
dust, etc. Then two were separated from the group, 
“Malakita” and “Tttfara” (the meaning of these names is 
44 Queen ” and 44 Apple ”), and waving in the air a handkerchief 
over the apparently dead body, they gravely and solemnly- 
danced pr rather marched round it, singing the following: — 

MALAKITA 

Beautiful young- sleeping girl ! speak to me then ! 

TKFARA 

She stays stretched on the cushion and does not answer. 

THE C.ROt'P 

Alas ! alas ! we may shut up her jewel-case and her dresses. 


MALAKITA 


She had ten rings for her fingers, one more beautiful than the other. 
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TÉFARA 


Exquisite were the perfumes prepared for her head Ï 
the group 

Alas! alas! let us take all that. She will want it no more. 



Malakita and Téfara. 


MALAKITA 

And her bougmé (necklace) which had one hundred sequins of silver! 


TÉFARA 

And lier taxiré (vest) of red velvet embroidered in gold ! 

THE GROUP 

Alas ! alas ! in her place another will wear them ! 

MALAKITA 

And her kebbi 1 (breastplate) of beautiful colours on her chest f 


TÉFARA 

And her isar (veil which covered her head) fine as a spider's web! 

THE GROUP 

Alas ! alas ! let us take all — pearls, jewels, and dresses. 

She is dead and does not need them. Let us go. 
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Then the pretended dead body, rising suddenly, sings as 
she dances — 

No ! no ! no ! I am not dead ! 

Leave everythin# alone which belongs to me. 

I only died to amuse you, 

And I hope to live to enjoy it all for a hundred years or more if it 
be God s will. 



Resurrection of the Dead Body. 

All these things are sung with a simplicity, a modesty, and 
a grace which are inimitable, and so one forgets the subject or 
its sadness. 

It is to be supposed that the children’s acting excited the 
enthusiasm and perhaps the jealousy of the mothers, for one 
of them rose to show how, in her time, they performed this 
dance of the dead. But the nun asked us again to listen to 
one of their children’s favourite melodies, and we eagerly 
assented, while I wrote from her dictation. 

This “ ronde” is a dialogue between two girls, “ Khokha ” 
(peach in Arabic) and “ Peninnah ” (which signifies pearl in 
Hebrew). The group who assist only intervene for the 
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“refrain,” “ La , la , /«,” which they sing clapping their hands 
while dancing round in a circle. To rise and sit quickly is, in 
this game, one of the merits of the group. The last verse 
alone is sung by all, who dance at the same time. 


KHOKHA 

Will you tell us your history’, Peninnah, 
To the companions who are round you? 
La, la, la! 


PENINNAH 

What history, my friends ? I have none. 
Question me yourselves. 

La, la, la! 


A Mother showing the Children the Dance of Death. 
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PENINNAH 

I laugh with all my heart like this, 
And my eyes are bright as flames. 
La, la, la ! 


My cheeks are the colour of cherries, there 
My mouth sings of itself! 

La, la, la! 


My hands are clapped like this, 
And my feet dance of themselves. 
La, la, la ! 
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Will you tell us your history? 


KHOKHA 


What do you do when you are sad, Peninnah ? 
When sorrow troubles your soul? 

La, la, la! 



What do you do when you are sad? 


PENINNAH 

I cry quite at my ease, but quite low, 
For fear of saddening the rest. 

La, la, la ! 


Then my tears are my ink, and I become a writer, 
For my finger takes the pen. 

La, la, la ! 


My paper is my hand, on which I trace 
The sorrow which oppresses me. 

La, la, la ! 
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The next day it is forgotten, which is a blessing. 
One must forget the griefs that pass. 

La, la, la ! 


KHOKHA 

What do you do when you are bored, Peninnah ? 
When the hours seem so long ? 

La, la, la! 





What do you do when you are bored ? 


PF.NINNAH 

I hunt for my companions, here and there. 
I am never bored when I find you ! 

La, la, la! 
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THE WHOLE CHOIR 


Is she not good, our little Pcninnah ? 
Let us all kiss and dance round her. 



The End of the Round Dance. 


E 
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V 

THE YOUNG MOTHERS OF NAZARETH 

ET us not be too ready to blame the 
curiosity of women, for it may be 
useful. The news that M. Vigouroux 
and I had gone to the “ Ladies of 
Nazareth ” to see the games of the 
students had circulated rapidly 
throughout the town, and w r e found 
ourselves surrounded by^ mothers, 
delighted and surprised at the atten- 
tion we had shown on the occasion. 
Many, in order to open a conversa- 
tion with us, had brought their 
Thorn Bushes at Nazareth. children to be blessed, and they under- 
stood our wish to reconstitute, by a 
careful study of the present, something of the past history of 
Nazareth. 

To-day, as of old, the Nazarene is proud of a large family. 
To be sterile is to her a sign of celestial disapproval ; and she 
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hides herself sadly when her companions appear surrounded 
by their children and proud of their fecundity. A mother 
generally nurses her child till it is two years old. She wraps 
it in swaddling clothes, as Mary did in the stable of 
Bethlehem (Luke ii. 7), and holds it in her arms the greater 
part of the day ; unlike the mothers of Lebanon or of 
Phoenicia, where the babies are generally laid in cradles, 
like those we have described at Nazareth. They fancy that in 
the hot sun it is fresher 
and more wholesome for 
them than being in their 
mothers’ arms. The 
father takes little or no 
notice of them till they arc 
old enough to understand 
and follow his advice. 

To-day the natural 
outlet for the chil- 
dren, when they 
are old enough, is 
the school. But 

Mother before the Cradle. 

Mary and Jesus had 

no such training. Although people write of Jewish schools 
as natural appendages to their synagogues, it is net probable 
that in the first centuries of our era there were any schools in 
Nazareth. In any case, there were none for girls. At that 
time people did not believe in the necessity of education for 
women to ensure the happiness of the home ; and nothing is 
further from historical accuracy than the statues and pictures 
in which Mary is represented holding a book on the knees of 
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her mother Ann. No woman at that time could read in Israel. 
The most pious contented themselves with learning by heart 
the beautiful canticles of sacred literature. As to Jesus, 
when reproached with teaching when He had never learned, 
He never contradicted it. We remember also the stupefac- 
tion of the Nazarenes on seeing their carpenter reading and 
transformed into a doctor of the synagogue (Luke xiii. 54, 55). 

Now, the young girls who go to the “ Sisters of the Appari- 
tion ” or to the “ Ladies of Nazareth ” learn reading and writing, 
a little French or Italian, manual work, and, above all, religion ; 
but they do not attempt any further instruction. The boys, 
under the intelligent and energetic direction of the “ Christian 
Brothers,” go a little further in the curriculum of study ; but 
although the programme they follow enables the most in- 
telligent of the boys to enter some of the public offices, their 
education remains of a very elementary kind. 

When a young girl leaves school, about the age of twelve 
years, she takes her place at once by her mother’s side, 
whether in the house or out of it. She learns in that way 
all the details of domestic work. Probably Mary, nineteen 
centuries ago, did the same. The days are passed in put- 
ting everything in order, in mending whatever is needed, in 
kneading the bread or crushing under stones the borgholé or 
powdered wheat, which will be sent up for supper with the 
rice or vegetables or fruit as may be required. Now and 
then the mother will teach her daughter to make the lace called 
hovciy a work which requires both skill and patience. On 
Saturday the little children are carefully washed, as well as the 
linen and the whole house. Sunday is a day of rest, and is 
spent, after prayer in the church, in quiet walks. 
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We all know that among the people of God women 
enjoyed real liberty both before marriage and afterwards. It 
was in public and with uncovered heads that the Hebrew 
girls, directed by the sister of Moses, sang their hymns of 
enthusiasm and of gratitude after the paèsage of the Red Sea. 

The virgins of Siloe danced innocently in the vineyards of their 
fathers. Mahometanism gravely compromised in the East 
this right of liberty, and the seclusion of women is one of 
its most humiliating 
conditions. 

It is not necessary 
to state that the 
women of Nazareth 
never take it into ac- 
count. They go here 
and there, in the town 
and in the country, 
without thinking of 
others, and rarely even 

wear a veil except to Young Nazarene Mother with her Children, 

go to church. In the 

streets they simply talk to anyone they meet without heeding 
the cutting remarks of the jealous Mussulman women. 

They know that they have the right, and that the best 
way to show it, is to use it. At the same time, their 
attitude is always modest and even timid, and in this 
respect also the mothers try to remain the model of their 
daughters. 

One thing must be borne in mind, and that is that they 
marry their girls very early. They are generally affianced at 
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fifteen and almost always married before they are eighteen. 
To be twenty is almost beyond the limit and exposes a girl to 
humiliating reflections. The way the engagements are made 
is as follows. 

When a young man has chosen the girl he wants to marry 
(generally by the wish or advice of his parents) the father goes 
to the parish priest and asks him to make the first advances. 
This the priest always 
is glad to do, and 
gravely goes to the 
house of the young 
lady, whom he knows 
well as being one of 
his flock. He makes 
the proposal to the 
father, who, if he 
agrees, hastens to 
speak of the young 
man to his daughter 
in the highest terms, 
at the same time ex- 
pressing his wish and 
even his ardent desires on the subject. If the girl does not 
say “no,” or maintains a modest silence, they conclude that 
she accepts the suitor, and the day of the betrothal is fixed. 

It will be a joyous family festival. Early in the morn- 
ing, with a touching simplicity, the young man sends to his 
future bride a handkerchief containing sugar-plums, almonds, 
pistachio nuts, and other delicacies which will serve for the 
gala repast of the evening. At the same time he sends a 



A Nazar ene taking her Children to the Fountain. 
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mantilla of a very light stuff to the parish priest, with which 
the young Christians cover themselves when they are in the 
presence of Mussulmans. In this mantilla is a modest offering 
if the young man is poor, but a purse of gold pieces if he should 
be rich. These gold coins will form the habihié or necklace 
which, with ear-rings, rings, and bracelets, will complete the 
luxurious toilette of the bride. This present on betrothal 
is the old mohar mentioned in Genesis, which has been 



Solemn Presentation of Wedding Gifts. 

perpetuated to these days. Sometimes the offering is made 
in a solemn manner, and young girls carry it, forming a 
joyous train ; but generally it is done quietly. When the 
evening comes, the parish priest, accompanied by the principal 
members of the family of the young man, and carrying the 
mantilla, comes to the house of the virgin. She is alone in 
her room, all the rest of her family being assembled in the 
divan, if there be one, or in the single large room of the house. 
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The priest, speaking with great kindness and gentleness to 
the young girl, asks her if she will accept the proposed suitor. 
In general, the girl in her shyness does not answer, but as a 
sign of assent, kisses the hand of the priest, who at once 
returns to the two families grouped in the divan with the 
anxious suitor. 

There he addresses to all words of affectionate congratula- 
tion and a series of praises, good wishes, and compliments, 
which are obligatory in Oriental politeness. ' Then he blesses 
all the objects offered to the girl, reciting the prayers of the 
Church. Afterwards begin noisy rejoicings. The young men 
fire their guns, shout their applause, and multiply their 
EvivaSj to which the women and girls respond in choir by 
the popular youyou. Then begins the repast, where all kinds 
of good food is eaten, with various syrups and liqueurs. 
In this joyous feast, however, the young girl takes no part ; 
she remains alone in her room, or in some neighbour’s house, 
to whom she has been entrusted during the ceremony. The 
date of the marriage will be fixed later. Sometimes it will 
be a long time off. For several months, and even years, the 
betrothed couple have often to wait for the wished-for union. 
They belong without doubt to one another by a sacred en- 
gagement ; but their love only lives upon hope. Under the 
Mosaic law a betrothal confers all the rights of marriage 
except cohabitation. The young girl remains in the paternal 
home under the care of her own people, and her title, as we 
read in St. Luke (chap. i. 26, 27), is that of a virgin. Yet if 
the young man wished to cancel his engagement, he would be 
compelled to give her a bill of divorce, as if they had been 
married. These old customs are important to enable us to 
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comprehend under what conditions Mary, the betrothed of 
Joseph, became the immaculate spouse of the Holy Ghost. 

It was at Nazareth itself, as the Gospel states, that she 
lived with her mother, or more probably with relations, who 
adopted her as an orphan, — for neither her father nor her 
mother are named, — when she received the visit of the angel 

Gabriel. It was because 
she was only betrothed 
that she did not open her 
heart to Joseph, and 
that she went without 
him to visit her cousin 
Elisabeth. Had Joseph 
escorted her on this 
journey, he would have 
heard the salutation of 
the spouse of Zachariah 
and Mary’s “ Magnifi- 
cat,” which would have 
saved him from needing 
a messenger from Heaven 
to make him under- 
stand the Divine plan. 
But when he married 
her, it was with a complete understanding of the excep- 
tional duties which devolved upon him. St. Matthew says, 
“He took Mary for his wife”; but the Church added, with 
a full cognisance of the facts, that he treated her as his 
sister. 

For a thorough understanding of the beautiful tie which 
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A Young Nazarene carrying her Child. 
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unites a mother and child, we turned to the young groups 
around us, and especially towards one whose modest air and 
graceful attitude were specially attractive. She was nursing 
her baby, her head partly covered by her long veil, while her 
hair, simply parted in the middle, was soft and fair. She 



Ouadiah and her Child. 

wore no ornaments save a silver bracelet on her arm, and was 
softly pressing her child to her breast to stifle his cries. 
“ Sing something to him,” I exclaimed, “and he will cease to 
cry.” For one moment she hesitated ; but then, encouraged 
by her companions, lifted her great blue eyes towards us and, 
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while slightly blushing, complied with our request and sang as 
follows : — 

“ Sleep, sleep, my beloved one, while I sing ; 

Sleep, while I load the camels 

With nuts, and cakes, and all good things. 

One after the other, I will bring them to you. 

One will bear the sugar and mint, 

Another the almonds with honey, 

A third with figs and apricots, 

Sleep, sleep, till the camels come ! ** 


She lifts her Blue Eyes towards us. 

“Certainly,” I said to my friend, “ these songs must be as 
old as the stones in Nazareth. Such ditties, transmitted from 
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generation to generation, are certainly an echo of those sung 
by Mary to put the infant Jesus to sleep. And that is why 
our piety finds an inexpressible charm in listening to them.” 
All the evening, even when they no longer sounded in our ears, 
they were perpetuated in our hearts like a soft murmur from 
heaven. 
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VI 


THE FOUNTAIN OF NAZARETH 



N Nazareth there is in reality but one 
fountain. It is called the Fountain 
of the Virgin, because everything 
seems to show that Mary drew water 
from it. The simple author of the 
City of Jerusalem, summing up, in 
1187, the belief of the Middle Ages, 
says, “Nazareth is the place where 
the blessed Virgin married -there is 
the fountain where she drew the water 
with which she nourished our Lord. 
In the water flowing from this fountain 
she washed the linen in which her 
Divine Son was clothed. To this 
fountain our Lord was sent by His mother when He was 
older, and He went gladly.” The author imagined this ; but 
we have proved to-day that neither boys nor men ever go to 
the fountain except unwillingly, and that it is exclusively the 


Myrtle of Nazareth. 
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domain of the women. Hence the interesting and picturesque 
sight which one enjoys every evening an hour before sunset. 
In fact, as soon as the day is beginning to close, the Nazarene 
leaves her house, empties what may remain in her pitcher, 
places it on her head, and quickly goes by one of the four roads 
which lead to the fountain, to the spot where all her friends will 
be gathered to meet her. For the fountain is the place where 
everyone meets and talks confidentially and hears the news. 
To go to the fountain is to take a walk, and to go in groups. 



The Fountain of Nazareth. 


The women laugh and wash and like to be seen. We often 
say that Christianity gives a special mark to all those who 
belong to it, not only in soul but in body ; and here we have a 
striking proof of this. As there are very few Mussulmans in 
Nazareth, they strive, in their social life, to mingle with the 
Christians. Their women are free from the enclosed life of 
the harem, nor do they wear their veils over their faces when 
they go out of doors. And yet, if you watch the groups going 
down to the fountain, you can at once detect the difference 
between the followers of the Cross and of Islam. You will 
never see a Mussulman woman in any class with the simple, 
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open, modest bearing which characterises our Christians. Is 
it on account of this evident inferiority that they so easily 
become quarrelsome and jealous? It is possible. Their great 
pleasure when they are under the dome which protects the 
fountain, and they find themselves mingling with the ratas 
(“ pack of dogs,” as they call the Christians), is to make dis- 
turbances on the most futile pretexts, with cries, imprecations, 
and threats of violence even, which seem to alarm no one. 

The Nazarenes 
take no notice, or 
laugh at their anger. 

Then when the 
oblong amphora is 
filled they wash 
their feet and hands 
in the little rivulets 
formed in the white 
marble at the side of 
the fountain by the 

limpid water ; and 
Women coming back from the Fountain. . # , 

then, with a wonder- 


ful agility, place on their heads the heavy jug they carry, 
not quite straight, however, but inclined slightly to one 
side. The right arm, gracefully raised, seems to support it ; 
but in reality it is only there for the plastic beauty of the 
attitude. They lower the arm very soon after, without affect- 
ing the equilibrium of the jar, which is maintained by the 
movement of the head and the body. It is beautiful to see 
them marching before you ; and if your Kodak shows that you 
wish to carry off some memento of them, they stop and smile 
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and readily lend themselves to the 
experiment. 

The water of this fountain comes 
from a source at the foot of the hill 
to the north-east of Nazareth. For- 
merly they drew the water from a 
deep well on the site of what is now 
the Greek Church of St. Gabriel. 

But as it was not easy to draw the 
water from a source seven feet deep, 
it was decided to form a subterranean 
aqueduct and convey the stream to a 
fountain into which it flows day and 
night under a great arch of somewhat 
second-rate proportions. 

By an old tradition it is said that 
Mary was first saluted by the angel 
at the moment when she was filling 
her pitcher at the fountain. The idea 
that work may be of itself a prayer, 
and that God speaks to the souls of 
those who fulfil the obligations of domestic life, has doubtless 
something very consoling. 

But the author of this fantastic idea adds that Mary, much 
troubled at this extraordinary salutation, and trembling with 
fear, returned hastily to her house. There, putting down her 
pitcher, she began embroidering a veil for the temple ; and it 
was then that the angel appeared to her again and explained 
the object of his mission. With that love of the marvellous 
which characterises Orientals, the Greeks, taking for granted 


Woman bearing the Pitcher 
on her Head. 
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the account of the pro-evangelist writer, built a church on the 
spot where formerly the Nazarenes filled their pitchers. A 
little well in the court which leads to this venerated spot is 
open to all. But the orthodox prefer water drawn from a 

metal vase in a 
chapel at the foot 
of the church. It 
is thought, with 
great probability, 
that the old foun- 
tain of Nazareth 
was on that spot. 
Whatever may be 
the truth of this 
statement, it is 
certain that this 
is one of the most 
interesting places 
in Nazareth. 

While the 
fountain attracts 
the mothers, the 
space round the 
Church of St. 
Gabriel gives a 
charming playground to the children. Many of them in that 
area were playing at very characteristic games when we were 
watching them. One, about eleven years old, having lifted his 
robe and tucked it into his girdle to be more free, made a circle 
in the red earth and took his place in the middle. His game 


The Greek Church. 
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The Round Game. SarieS SUCCeed in 

placing three of 

their stones within it at the same time. Farther on, near an 
old khan, a younger set of boys were playing at hide-and-seek. 
One of them stopped his game for a moment to kiss our hands, 
and allowed himself to be 
photographed at the very 
time when he was surpris- 
ing one of his playmates 
in a dark doorway. A man 
selling barley-sugar came 
across us, and we author- 
ised the boy to buy a certain 
quantity and distribute it 
in our name. The 
good child executed 
our commission 
with a tact and 
generosity which 
surprised us, for he 


was to push away 
with a thick stick 
the round white 
stones which his 
companions tried 
to place in the 
forbidden circle. 
He is defeated 
when his adver- 


gave all to his com- 


“ Hide-and-seek.” 
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panions and kept none for himself. Other children were 
making imaginary birds and animals out of clay, or stopping 
the stream with little mud barriers, which the feet of the 
horses or mules quickly destroyed, to their great disgust. 

The Apocryphal Gospels pretend that the Infant Jesus took 
part in all these amusements, and that what distinguished Him 
from the rest was, that when He created these birds and 
animals He had the power to communicate life and movement 


to them. Thus to a 



little ox in clay He would 
say, “Walk!” and it 
did so ; or to the birds 
He cried, “Fly!” and 
they flew to heaven re- 
joicing — pippientcs, as 
the text says. Again, 
our Lord is sup- 
posed to have 


and when He 


The Little Modellers. 


discovered one or two of them in an oven, they would say, 
“These are not children, but goats whom the shepherd has 
shut up.” He punished the story-tellers by crying out, 
“Well, little goats, come to Me, who am your shepherd!” 
and forthwith they were transformed into those animals and 
had to implore His mercy to become again little children . 1 

It is needless to say that the true Gospel affirms that the 


1 Apocryphal Gospel called The Infancy of the Saviour , chaps, xxxvi. 
and xl. 
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miracle of Cana in Galilee was the first worked by Jesus Christ 
when He changed the water into wine. Until the hour when 
He came forth as a teacher of His people, He was simply one 
of themselves, so that they could hardly believe in the trans- 
formation. But this fact authorises us to believe that, as a 
child, in spite of His Divine nature and perfection, He shared 
in their daily life and games, and sanctified all by His purity 
and holiness. 
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VII 

THE GAMES OF THE LITTLE BOYS AT THE 
“CHRISTIAN BROTHERS” 

T night we talked over the impressions 
of the day, and in the morning 
we asked the ‘ 1 Christian Brothers’’ 
to allow their little boys to complete 
our previous experience by singing and 
playing before us. A special interest 
was attached to this, as w’e felt that we 
should then witness the very scenes to 
which Jesus had alluded in addressing 
the Pharisees. 

The good Brother Évagre, who was 

superior at Jerusalem and the Father 

„ _ _ _ , of the schools founded at Jaffa and 

Hyssop of Nazareth. 

Bethlehem, received us himself in the 
kindest way. “You have brought us good luck,” he said, 
“for the owner of the land where we want to build our new 
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school came with you, and also the firman of the Sultan, 
authorising us to buy it. God be thanked ! after waiting for 
five years, all is ending well. Yes, the children are only wait- 
ing for your orders.” In truth, the little body of scholars 
were impatiently waiting on the terrace of the house which 
was to serve as their theatre. “What would you like us to 
play to you?” said the oldest of the troop. “Something 
sad ? or joyous ? or of country life ? ” “All three ! ” exclaimed 
M. Vigouroux, who shared my wish to see everything. 
“ Well, let us begin with the sad one,” replied the youth, and 
at once they began. 


The Funeral Scene 



On a plank they placed the dead body, which the bearers, 
four of the sturdiest lads of the group, prepared for burial, 

having previously 
carefully washed 
and anointed it. 
Here again the 
mimic expression 
of grief is the tri- 
umph of the young 
actors. A respect- 
able Nazarene 
who was passing, 
did not refuse to 
play the part of 
father of the 
family, and joined 

The Game of Death. the group of 
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mourners. A few of them, transformed into musicians, led the 
funeral procession. Others carried certain objects representing 



The Funeral Procession. 


the property of the deceased. Behind walked a long file of 
mourners, who were supposed to be the relations of the 
deceased. From amongst them, a voice sang in the name of 
the dead man the following “ Lament ” : — 

May a vivifying breeze raise my pillow, 

Sell all my goods and my heritage, 

But buy me back the life I have lost ! 

The choir answered, with an accompaniment of flutes and 
fifes — 


Yes, we will sell your goods ; 

But they will not buy back what you wish. 

The man who has lost his life, finds it no more. 
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THE DEAD MAN 


Well, if it be so, alas Ï alas Ï 
Weep for me, O you, my friends Ï 
Shed all the tears in your eyes, 

But do not make yourselves ill. 

The dead are gone, as you say, 

But should not cause the death of the living. 

THE CHOIR 

Alas ! alas ! as our eyes see the flowery hills, 

So to-morrow will see the goods of our brother 
In the hands of the dallai , 1 

A VOICE 

Dallai ! Do not think of a sale. 

Fancy if he should revive ! 


ANOTHER VOICE 

How beautiful was his deffeyeh ! 2 
Scarlet embroidered with gold. 

A THIRD VOICE 

How sharp was his khandjar 3 
With its handle of mother-of-pearl ! 

A FOURTH VOICE 

And his seï/\ 4 made at Damascus. 


A FIFTH VOICE 

How swift was his horse in the desert ! 


1 Dallai , public crier. 2 Deffeyeh , cloak covering the shoulders. 

6 Khandjar , a long poignard. 4 Seif a sword. 
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A SIXTH VOICE 


And the serj and the léjâm 1 embroidered with silk. 

THE CHOIR 

Alas ! alas ! as our eyes look on the flowery hills, 

So they will see the goods and house of my brother 
Sold by the Dallai. 


ANOTHER VOICE 

No, not his house ; that belongs to his wife. 

THE WIFE 

That poor wife is I Ï 

How often have I held to the reins of his camel 
And, in my constant love, have clung to him, 

In spite of his hard words, now and then ! 


THE CHOIR 

Alas ! alas ! weep henceforth, poor desolate woman ! 


THE WIFE 

Sadness and complaints are not in my nature, 

But now that God has taken the dear one of my soul, 

1 shall w'eep for ever ! 

THE MOTHER OF THE DEAD MAN 
Alas ! alas ! I shall weep with you. 

THE WIFE 

Oh ! his mother ! I do not need her. The house is too small for two. 
She must be in one house and I in the other. 

Or rather, may the ouarahs 2 strangle my mother-in-law! 


1 Serj\ saddle ; léjâm , bridle. 

3 OuarahSy evil spirits who strike. 
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Let the Evil Spirits strangle the Mother-inlaw! 


And the whole thing ended by a general cry, giving up the 
unfortunate mother-in-law to the spirits of evil ! 

Then we had a more cheerful subject called 

The Preamble of the Marriage 

We know how, in Palestine, this ceremony is complicated 
by joyous demonstrations, made to impress the minds of 
children. Also, they are delighted to reproduce them, and 
they succeed with a charming simplicity. 

Two groups are formed : one, of the parents of the Arouss 
(bride) or of the girl to be married ; the other, of the lover or 
of the intended bridegroom. The first group stays behind the 
door, which is, in reality, a plank set up against the wall ; 
the second group, composed of musicians and of jugglers at 
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their head, with a dromedary or a horse carrying the mohar 
(or bridal presents) of the bridegroom, with his friends in 
procession, form themselves in the street. Arrived at the 
house of the bride, the young men, waving their torches, 
blowing their flutes, and striking their drums, find the door 
closed. Without being discouraged, they sing in unison — 

Good-evening, O Zénobie, and good-evening to your father ! 

Behind the door the family answers — 

May this salutation be a good omen ! What do you want ? 

THE GROUP 

We seek for a betrothed for a charming young fellow. 

THE FAMILY 

Go farther on. There is nothing for you here. 

THE GROUP 

And Zénobie? The torches are at the door. 

Give us the betrothed, or we force our way in. 

THE FAMILY 

Zénobie is deaf. What will you do with a bride who cannot hear? 

THE GROUP 

We have ear-rings of fine pearls 

To open her ears. 

THE FAMILY 

She has but one arm, and cannot use her hands. 
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The Torches are at the Door. 


THE GROTP 

We bring her bracelets of amber and coral which will free them 
at once. 


THE FAMILY 

She is bald, and her hair is already grey. 


THE GROUP 

Very well. Here is a tantour t l embroidered in gold, which will hide it. 
THE FAMILY 

But she is blind of one eye and has no teeth ! 


THE GROUP 

Listen to the sequins of silver 
Which will circle her soft neck. 


THE FAMILY 

She is lame and bandy-legged, 

And can hardly walk at all. 

1 The tantour is a richly ornamented head-dress w'hich is specially used 
by the women of Bethlehem. 
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THE GROUP 


But we have brought the djemel 1 and the houçan , a 
Who will carry her well. 

THE FAMILY 

But she has a dreadful character ! 



Women bearing the Head-dress and Trousseau promised to the Bride. 

THE GROUP 

Her husband will correct and bear with her. 

Come ! come ! The torches are at the door. 

Bring out the betrothed, or we force the gates ! 

And so, in face of this persistent demand, after having 
duly examined and appreciated each of the presents, the father 
yields the young bride to the party, who joyfully surround her 
and carry her off in triumph. 

1 The djemel is the camel. 2 The houçan is the horse. 


G 
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The “scene in the country ” which followed this has for its 
principal personage the 

SHEPHERD YOUBANIAH 

This game, of which the little girls had given us an inkling, 
is very much liked by the children. One of the boys, armed 
with a shepherd’s crook, the makcl of the patriarchs, and 
passing it under his arms behind his shoulders, looks, at 



The Shepherd, Youbaniah. 


first, like an amateur shepherd. Having drawn his couffieh 
over his head, tightened his girdle, and tucked up his long 
robe, he begins to walk in the midst of his flock. This flock 
is, we need not say, no other than his young companions, 
going on all fours and pretending to nibble the grass, like real 
sheep. At the sharp cry of the shepherd, the Rrrredi oôô (a 
characteristic cry which we have heard so often in the silence 
of the desert), the sheep and lambs start up and eagerly follow 
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him. He counts, examines, and caresses them, and sometimes 
even corrects them. Then, all of a sudden, he sings to the 
spectators— 


o 


rO 

_1 


P 


I am Youbaniah, pastor of the sheep and the lambs, 

Who does not let things worry him. 

What is the use? The sun which burns me, 

The dew which wets me, the wind which freezes me, 

The wolves who watch me — these are surely enough 
To try my patience without adding to them myself. 

When my master is not content, he will tell me, 

And I shall answer that I am not more so myself. 

See ! here he comes with his long train of sons ! Attention ! 



The Arrival of Yakoub, the Head Shepherd. 




— Youbaniah, my servant, it is a long time since I have seen you. 

— Yakoub, my master, it is equally long since we have had the 

honour of saluting you. 

— Shepherd, these lambs are thin and the sheep are sad. 

— Master, the mountains are bare and the valleys are dry. 

— Youbaniah, you must find them some better pasturage. 

— Yakoub. you must give me some better shoes ! 
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The father of the family and the sons then sing in choir — 


For your beautiful eyes we will kill a sheep ; 

And with its skin, which we will tan, 

We will make thee some fine shoes, 

To protect thy large feet. 

The shepherd, laughing and satisfied, sings — 

* Then 1 shall walk so well and go so far away, 
That you will never see me again ! 

— Youbaniah, let us speak seriously. 

How many sheep and lambs are there in my flock ? 
— Yakoub, of sheep a hundred, save two ; 

Of lambs twenty, save three. 

— Shepherd, what do you mean by these figures? 

— Master, it is the account of the wolves ! 

— Youbaniah ! you let the wolves eat my sheep, 

And you do not watch over them? 

— Yakoub, to watch over them in the burning sun 
I need on my head a larger tarbouch and couffieh. 



The Bazaar of the Shoemakers at Nazareth. 
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The Real Shepherd of Nazareth. 

The choir then sings — 

For thy beautiful eyes to the bazaar we will go, 

And a large couffieh we will buy ; 

With a black cord we will bind it 
Round a scarlet tarbouch , 

Which will protect thy forehead and neck. 

The shepherd bursts out laughing and sings — 

Then I shall watch so well by day 
That all the night I shall snore away 
In the grotto where I shall hide ! 

— Youbaniah ! a good shepherd watches more by night than by day. 

— Yes, Yakoub, when a woollen abbaya keeps his shoulders from 

the dew. 

The choir then sings — 

For thy beautiful eyes we will take the sheep’s wool, 

And with our hands will comb it ; 

Our sisters they will weave it, 

The dyers they will tint it, 

And the abbaya thou shalt wear it. 
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The shepherd, full of delight at the prospect, sings — 

How fine I shall be in my new abbaya ! 

The wolf may come : I will cry oh î oh Ï 
But will, carefully, not risk my skin. 

— Youbaniah, you know' w'ell that it is not enough to cry at a wolf, 

but you must follow him. 

— Yes, Yakoub. But for that, one must have a large sash on one’s 

loins, a well-filled wallet, and a shepherd s crook in one’s hand. 



The Stick thou shalt have 1 


Then the choir sings — 

The shepherd's stick thou shalt have, 
Rascal ! and more than thou wilt like. 
On thy back thou shalt feel it. 

Thou shalt leave thy flock at once, 
And, as a bad shepherd, shalt be 
packed off! 

Then, while they are chasing 
away Youbaniah with many blows, 
the master sings to his flock — 

0 my sheep ! O my lambs ! It is I 

w’ho am your owner. 

With me you shall feed by limpid 
streams ; 

And if any of you stray, 

By night and day, I will march and 
seek you ; 

And the wolf who comes near you 

1 will slay ! 


Shaking his shepherd’s crook, Yakoub utters in his turn 
the old cry, Rrrredi ôôô , and all the sheep and lambs gather 
round him to thank and caress him. 

If the two first games correspond exactly to the lamenta- 
vimus and to the cecinimus of the evangelistic text, the last 
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Yakoub, the Owner of the Flock. 


evokes a more striking comparison with the Good Shepherd 
saving His flock from the hands of the mercenaries of Israel. 
May not Jesus, as a child, have seen this play of Youbaniah, 
the egoistical shepherd, who never had any love for his sheep? 
May He not have simulated beforehand, to amuse His com- 
panions, the true Pastor of whom, later on, He was to be the 
heroic and bloody realisation ? At first sight, we may perhaps 
think the parallel strange between this infantile representation 
and the solemn scene where the Master exclaims in the temple, 
“ I am the good Pastor, who giveth My life for the sheep.” 

But who does not know how the remembrance of early 
years comes back to one, as if by instinct, in the gravest 
circumstances of life? That Jesus may have remembered 
seeing this play of the good and bad shepherd is possible, 
and this simple possibility is enough, for our believing hearts, 
to make us find an irresistible charm in this insignificant scene 
of Youbaniah. 
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The good and dear Brother Évagre, with his exquisitely 
sensitive nature, visibly shared in our views. These biblical 
reminiscences, which he entered into as we did, brought a few 
tears on his cheeks. Passing his hand over his white beard he 
exclaimed, “ I never before felt myself so near the past, nine- 
teen hundred years ago ! and yet I have lived among these 
Palestine children for forty years. It is not enough for a 
man to have a beautiful fruit in his hand unless he knows how 
to strip it of its rind. You have made us see, all of a sudden, 
the past in the present. We shall profit by it.” Well, I also, 
my dear brother, shall profit by your words, which state 
precisely the real objects of my researches ; and I shall give as 
a title to the little book I am preparing — 

The Past in the Present 
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VIII 


THE WORKMEN OF NAZARETH 

E children whom we have seen so 
intent in their games and so careless 
of the future, undertake manual labour 
when they are twelve years old. The 
father points out to each the work he 
is to learn. Generally, it is the one 
he practises himself. The boy sets to 
work with submission and courage. 

By his application he shows his wish 
to be speedily classed among work- 
men. As regards Jesus, we know 
that He worked at the trade of His 
foster-father, Joseph. When His 
countrymen wished to express their • 

stupefaction at His transformation into a doctor of the Church, 
they exclaimed, “ Is not this the carpenter’s son and a car- 
penter Himself?” This word carpenter in our translation is 
less clear in the original text. Tecton in Greek and faber in 
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Latin signifies simply an artisan, and may be explained as one 
who works in iron, stone, or wood. Hence different opinions 
among the old Fathers of the Church ; for St. Hilary of 
Poitiers, St. Ambrose, and later on St. Anselm, considered 
that Joseph and Jesus were blacksmiths. 

Blacksmiths have at all times been looked upon as the 
best educated and the most intelligent of the workmen class. 
Less than a century ago, the blacksmith of the village was 
looked upon as an oracle by the peasants. At his forge 

meetings were held and all 
kinds of subjects discussed by 
the men of whom the black- 
smith was the moderator. 
When the French Revolution 
strove to transform the organ- 
isation of the old communities, 
the blacksmiths were gene- 
rally chosen to become 
the heads of the 
new municipalities. 
At Nazareth they 
seem also to have a special importance. Their workshops are 
the most crowded and the most numerous. Already at the 
entrance of the town we had found one, a farrier, of a very 
irascible disposition, if we may judge him by the dispute he 
had with one of our dragomans. The blacksmith cutlers live 
in the street leading from the market-place to the fountain. 
But the most important laboratory in every kind of work is 
that which adjoins our lodging. 

These good people make use of tools which are absolutely 
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primitive and out of date. If they allow European innovations 
in the modest dress of their women, they obstinately shut the 
door to anything of the kind in their workshops. The anvil 
remains with them a block of iron which can be displaced at 
their will. The vice, transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion for centuries, does not hold firmly what is placed in it ; 
the hammers, of archaic shape, strike without any strength ; 
and the bellows, 
with their spouts 
under ground, only 
work by a continual 
action of the black- 
smith’s foot on a 
fine level with the 
soil. From these 
very primitive 
workshops one ob- 
tains pocket-knives 
with curved 
handles, mounted 
on half - polished 
horn and invariably 
with a metal ring 
which enables the wearer to suspend it from his waistband ; 
also scissors of various proportions, badly mounted, but well 
tempered. The largest, which are gigantic, are used to shear 
the sheep ; others, of smaller size, form the delight of the 
housewife, in spite of their ugly shape, because of their use- 
fulness. All are sold at very moderate prices. In the spring, 
the sickles or reaping-hooks, simple or jagged like saws, are 
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in great demand and are made in large quantities. The rest 
of the year nails, of different sizes, screws, cramp-irons, 
intended for binding pieces of wood together, some rare 
instruments of husbandry, pickaxes, shovels, occupy the 
ordinary workmen. Artisans almost always sit during their 
operations, and the blacksmiths are no exception to this rule ; 
so their lives are not exposed to any violent fatigue. There 
is nothing in the quiet little workshops of Nazareth like the 

active, noisy black- 
smiths’ forges in our 
civilised countries, 
where the black and 
panting successors of 
Tubalcaïn labour so 
hard to mould the 
iron to their needs. 
St. Hilary found a 
happy analogy in the 
act of working this 
particularly hard 
metal by means of fire, 
and conquering the obstinate powders of this world by 
making them pass through the furnace of judgment, so as 
to draw from the obstinate and rebellious masses instru- 
ments useful to redeemed humanity. However ingenious 
may be the arguments of the venerable doctor, I have 
no inclination to believe the hypothesis that Joseph and 
Jesus occupied themselves with that work, and prefer a 
less contestable representation of the scene w’here the 
Saviour of the world laboured for our example. In the 
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same way I cannot fancy Him among the masons or stone- 
cutters. 

Let us pass without stopping before their stone-yard, where 
two workmen are placing a column on its base, and hasten to 
the carpenters. The word tecton really means a worker in 
wood. Our young readers who have their Xenophon 1 at 
hand will be easily able to convince themselves that masons 
are there called lithodomoi and carpenters tec/ones. Joseph 
was, according to the most serious tradition, a carpenter, 
perhaps the only one in Nazareth. St. Justin, in his dialogue 
with Tryphon , 2 specifies that he made ploughs and yokes ; and 
all the Apocryphal writers represent Jesus as helping His 
foster-father in making all the objects proper to carpenters, 
from the heavy wood for roofs (as stated by the pro-Gospel of 
James 3 ) to the doors of houses, vessels to hold milk, and 
boxes and seats for kings, as is said by the Arab Gospel for 
Infancy A 

Another of these Apocryphal books , 5 The History of 
Joseph , gives us an indication which it is rather important to 
bear in mind. It is there mentioned that Joseph, “ leaving Mary 
in the house, went to his workshop, where he practised his 
trade of carpenter.” The workshop, therefore, in the third 
century, was separated from the house as it is to-day. From 
this point of view the good Franciscans, owing to the tradi- 
tion of the Middle Ages, had some sense in imagining a 
sanctuary called the Workshop of St. Joseph . But where was 

1 Xenophon, Cyrop . iii. 2 , n. 2 Dial. Tryph . 88. 

Pro-Gospel of James, chaps, ix. and xiii. 

4 Gospel for Infancy, chap, xxxviii. and following. 

5 History of Joseph, chap. iv. 
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it? Here the question becomes embarrassing, especially in 
the face of the affirmation of St. Epiphanius, that for three 
hundred years, that is from the days of Jesus Christ to those 
of Constantine, there was not a single Christian in Nazareth. 

The little town has now three carpenters, whose workshops 
adjoin one another. They are very small, and only from four 
to six metres wide. The soil is not paved, and the walls, 
which support a 
flat roof, are 
rough-cast. As 
there is no light 
in these little 
shops save from 
the door, the 
men work on its 
threshold, or else 
in the street. 

Sitting on the 
ground, they 
make use of 
their feet, which 
they draw close 
together, jto serve as a vice to fix the pieces of wood which they 
polish ; or branches of elm bent in a crook and forming very light 
carts, enough to transport small objects ; or primitive yokes 
with four little perpendicular pieces, which they can put over 
the heads of the beasts employed in this labour ; or else rough 
chests, which are the principal bit of furniture in the houses of 
the poor ; or wooden forks and shovels, made out of ash or 
holly ; or handles of pickaxes of all sizes ; or squared pieces 


Carpenters at the Door of the Workshop. 
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of wood to serve as frames to doors or supports to roofs. 
Their tools are simple enough. Two trunks of caroub tree or 
of sycamore, placed on the floor, make their bench. Hanging 
on the walls are a hatchet ; a saw, as old in shape as what we 
see on the walls of Herculaneum ; a hollow adze to plane the 
surface of the wood ; an auger to bore or drill, which a cord 
fastened to the workman’s sleeve will put in motion ; a set 



Carpenters making Ploughs. 


square formed by two pieces of wood placed at right angles ; 
an ordinary compass, to trace the circles or establish the pro- 
portions ; a level formed by the two equal sides of a triangle ; 
an isosceles without a base and where, on a transverse bar, 
the leaden cord marks if the two feet of the instrument are or 
are not on the same plane ; and finally, a collection of scissors 
to be used either by the hand or pushed by a mallet. This 
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last is a block of hard wood, thinned at one end to form a 
handle, while at the other it becomes a formidable hammer. 

Whilst we were 
studying all these de- 
tails in the carpenter’s 
shop, cries of joy and 
of affectionate wel- 
come sounded behind 
us. It was the third 
son of the old car- 
penter, who had come the Family on 0ne Steed . 

from a neighbouring 

feast. He and his wife and child were mounted on one poor 
donkey, who seemed, however, quite accustomed to carry 
cheerfully the whole family. 
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IX 

JESUS, THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH 

CERTAINLY it was in a poor little 
workshop of this kind that Jesus, at 
twelve years old, began to work. 
Before that time He must have gone 
there very rarely. To-day it is by 
chance that a woman or a child go to 
see the father when he is at work. 
Their place is in the home, which is 
not only separate but often very far 
from the workshop. 

JesuSj therefore, at that age placed 
Himself at tfte disposal of His foster- 
father, who had supported Him during 
His childhood by his labour. He must 
have begun by sorting the trees which were afterwards 
squared with the hatchet or smoothed with the adze. We 
followed, not without pious emotion, the work to which the 
young apprentices of the carpenters are bound. Their fathers 
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appeared to us most patient and anxious to teach them with 
kindness and gentleness, V ithout finding too much fault. 

The Apocryphal evangelists pretend that Jesus did not 
receive any instruction from Joseph, but taught him Himself. 
In the Arab Gospel for Children which we have so often 
quoted, the young Workman accompanied His foster-father 
whenever he had any difficult or important work to do. He 
1 Arab Gospel for Children y chaps, xxxviii. and xliii. 


A Little Boy of Nazareth apprenticed to a Carpenter. 
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rectified with His miraculous touch anything that was faulty in 
proportion or wrongly measured. The same book relates 
that before the children of Cleophas, vulgarly called His 
brothers, He was a model of obedience and patient work, but 
often their powerful benefactor. Thus, one day, by St. 
Joseph’s order, when He had gone with James to cut some 
wood in the country, a viper stung the latter, who uttered a 
cry of despair. Jesus flew to his assistance, and breathing on 
the livid wound, cured him instantly. Such are the curious 
dreams or the fruits of imagination of children, hunting for 
miracles ! 

In reality, Jesus laboured as His young countrymen do to 
this day, modestly and without pretension ; so that no one, 
during those eighteen years spent in the workshop, suspected 
the power of the Thaumaturgus nor the Divine life of His soul. 
Doubtless His eye followed incessantly the wishes of His 
Father, and His most ardent desire was to do His will. When 
the Sabbath day came, after the usual prayers in the syna- 
gogue, we can well imagine that He would isolate Himself in 
the mountains or in the ravines, to read in the book of Nature ; 
as, in the language of the psalms and the prophets, He had 
already magnified the goodness of God and His mercies. 

Thus, as we have observed elsewhere , 1 He wished to 
teach the world that the humblest work does not degrade a 
noble mind. As a child, He had given the example of obedi- 
ence towards His parents and the most fascinating amiability 
towards strangers. As a young man, He became the model of 
an industrious workman. His life, courageously devoted to 
daily and fatiguing work, proved His wish to satisfy the 
1 See the Life of Our Saviour, Jesus Christ , tome i, p. 226. 
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providential obligation of labour. There is no doubt that, 
for the truly wise man, there is something better than simply 
to enjoy life, and that is to reveal all the vigour of his soul 
and to prove his courage and energy. Assuredly, with our 
Divine Lord neither intelligence nor 
power was needed to enable Him, 
had He so chosen, to live at His 
ease. And yet His desire was to 
be and appear poor, so as to prove 
to all that neither the gifts of for- 
tune nor the glory of a high position 
is necessary for the real greatness 
of a man, or to his victorious action 
over the century which he is to 
transform. And in truth, His ex- 
ample has had the deepest influence 
on the ideas of humanity. After 
Him it has seemed to many that 
poverty may be a happiness and 
even a glory ; and to all, that in 
manual labour there is nothing 
either humiliating or degrading, 
since the Son of God handled the 

saw and the mallet. 

. . A Little Nazarene praying: 

All the Nazarenes who are . 4t _ 

m the Country. 

capable of earning their livelihood 

believe that at twenty years of age it is time to marry and 
settle in life. They must have been astonished that Jesus 
never thought of such a thing. Could there be a more con- 
clusive proof of His Divinity ? What other being has ever 
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dreamt of coming into the world to save all men, and to save 
them by an expiatory death, as well as by the preaching of 
new doctrines? Such a conception is not in the domain of 
man. To conceive this plan of universal redemption, and to 
realise it, could only belong to a God. 

Only once, according to the Gospel of St. Luke , 1 Jesus 
allowed Mary and Joseph to see the object of His life. That 
was when going up to Jerusalem at 
twelve years of age, for the 
Paschal Feast, with the 
Galilean cara- 
v a n . He 
establ i s he d 
Himself with 
the doctors in 
one of the 
dependencies 
of the temple, 
and there, 
questionin g 
the old mas- 
ters of Israel, 
amazed them 

by the nature of His questions and the wisdom of His answers. 
Then He declared to His parents that “ He must be about His 
Father’s business,” and seemed astonished that they had not 
yet realised or suspected it. It was a sudden revelation of 
His inner life ; and in dwelling upon it, one begins to under- 
stand the long and mysterious silence of His thirty years. 


— t 


A Family of Carpenters at 

the Workshop. 


1 Luke ii. 43-51. 
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It was at that age that the young carpenter left His tools 
and His workshop ; the hour of God had struck. 

John the Baptist, by his vehement preaching in the desert 
of Judea, had aroused a strong religious agitation. People, 
priests, soldiers, all came to him to ask what was to be done ; 
and the Forerunner answered, “Repent! repent, for the 
Messiah is at hand;” and added, “Bring forth therefore 
fruit worthy of repentance ; ” and again, “I indeed 
baptize you with water unto repentance ; but He that shall 
come after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not 
worthy to bear .” 1 Jesus had humbly hid Himself for 
baptism in the crowd of penitents. John stayed Him, saying, 
“ I ought to be baptized by Thee, and comest Thou to me ? ” 
But Jesus insisted, and the evangelist continues, “ And Jesus 
being baptized forthwith, came out of the water : and lo ! 
the heavens were opened to Him, and He saw the Spirit of 
God descending as a dove, and coming upon Him. And 
behold a voice from heaven, saying, ‘ This is My beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.’” Thus was the Messiah 
announced to the people of Israel. 

From that hour, in fact, our Lord inaugurated His work in 
Galilee and Judea. When He returned to Nazareth He had 
worked His first miracle ; but Nazareth refused to believe in 
His mission. The church lately rebuilt by the Greek 
Catholics is said to occupy the site of the old synagogue. 
Nothing can be more dramatic than the account of St. Luke 
of our Lord’s return to this temple. In the midst of the 
crowd, in which He had taken His usual place, He demands 
to speak. The leave is given. The evangelist writes : “ He 
1 Matt. iii. 2, 11, 14, 16, 17. 
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The Galilean Caravan of our Day. 


came to Nazareth where He had been brought up ; and 
He went into the synagogue, according to His custom on the 
Sabbath day, and He rose up to read. And the Book of Isaias 
the prophet was delivered unto Him. And as He unfolded the 
book, He found the place where it was written, 4 The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me. Wherefore He hath appointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor , He hath sent me to heal the 



The Jordan, where St. John the Baptist baptized. 


contrite of hearty to preach deliverance to the captives , to give 
sight to the blind y to set at liberty them that are bruised \ to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord and the day of reward.'' ” 
And when He had folded the book, He restored it to the 
minister and sat down. And the eyes of all in the synagogue 
were fixed upon Him. And He began to say to them, 
“This day is fulfilled this Scripture in your ears .” 1 Amaze- 

1 Luke iv. 16-21. 
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The Old Quarter of Nazareth. 





View of Nazareth from the South-east. 


ment filled the minds of His hearers, who thought He was 
illiterate, as all His fellow-countrymen were in that position. 
They exclaimed to one another, “ Is not this the son of 
Joseph the carpenter, and a carpenter Himself? and His 
mother, Mary, and all His brothers and sisters, are they not 
with us? Whence then this wisdom, when He has never 
learned ? ” Alas ! after having at first won their admiration 
and astonishment, His words roused, later on, both their 
jealousy and their anger. The Nazarenes to this day are 
versatile and very violent when the question in dispute 
is one of religion. Their recent quarrel with a Franciscan 
prelate, of which we were witnesses, is a proof of this. The 
evangelist continues : “ And all they in the synagogue, hearing 
these things, were filled with anger. And they rose up and 
thrust Him out of the city, and they brought Him to the brow 
of the hill whereon their city was built, that they might cast Him 
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The Modern Town of Nazareth. 



down headlong. But He, passing through the midst of them, 
went His way.” 1 

The strangely hostile attitude of His fellow-countrymen 
prevented His working any miracles amongst them, or His 
choosing His first disciples from their number ; so that He 
determined to fix His residence at Capernaum. But still in 
history He will ever remain a Nasa retie, and this title, originally 
given in derision to His disciples, became, later, the sacred 
name for which thousands of men sacrificed their lives in 
virtue, obedience, and martyrdom. 

1 Luke iv. 20-30. 
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JESUS THE NAZARENE! 


Yes, Nazareth was His ungrateful but beloved country. 
He was not born there ; He did not die there ; He worked 
very few miracles there ; but He passed there the greater part 
of His life, more than twenty-eight years out of thirty-two and 
a half. It is enough, therefore, that in history He kept the 
name of His country-town indissolubly united with His own. 

At Nazareth, amidst many other young girls, lived, full 
of the most exquisite virtues, the Virgin Mary, who was His 
mother. 

At Nazareth, the Angel descended from heaven with the 
great news of the coming of the Saviour of the world. Mary 
gave her consent, the Holy Ghost enveloped her in His shadow, 
and Jesus was conceived. 
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At Nazareth, Joseph had generously accepted the duty 
of saving the honour of both mother and child, and became 
henceforth the providence of these two exceptional beings who 
had been confided to his care. 

At Nazareth, on their return from Egypt, the Holy Family 
came to settle, in poverty but in holiness, in the house of 
Joseph the carpenter, who was to support them. 

At Nazareth, in a poor cradle such as we have described 
and seen, Jesus, as a baby, found the continuation of the 
manger at Bethlehem. 

At Nazareth, He heard from the lips of Mary lullabys 
like those which are still sung there ; and many a time He 
closed His little eyes under the soft and loving harmony of 
those simple songs. 

At Nazareth, He tried His first steps ; He was weaned ; 
and He understood and returned the caresses of His gentle 
mother. 

At Nazareth, He soon won the admiration of men by His 
grace, His intelligence, and His precocious virtues. 

At Nazareth, in the public streets and squares, He played 
and sang, as the children play and sing still. The scenes, sad 
or gay, which are now recited in Arabic, were then sung in 
Armenian ; but the getting up of the little dramas, and even 
their details, have probably not changed. If He were to come 
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back to His native town after nineteen centuries, the Infant 
Jesus would know them again. 

At Nazareth, on the road to the fountain, dressed in a 
white tunic and smiling under His graceful couffieh , giving 
His right hand to His mother and the left resting on the blue 
girdle which encircled His waist, the Saviour of the world 
often followed His mother. The people, seeing them pass, 
would often have said, “Happy mother! Charming child!” 

At Nazareth, before His admiring parents, He said His 
first prayers and rendered homage to His celestial Father. 
What must have been the transport of soul of the young 
Adorer ! 

At Nazareth, His fresh, childish voice must have sung in 
the synagogue the psalms and prophecies of their Holy Books, 
with sublime aspirations which no one suspected and which no 
one, besides, would have understood. 

At Nazareth, He broke and ate the bread of poverty on 
a simple mat ; He drank from the old gargoyle the water 
from the same source as we have drunk ourselves ; He ate the 
dry fish of the lake, the bitter herbs, the black olives, the dry 
figs, the curdled milk, the lentils, the crushed wheat, the beans 
and lupins, and all the things which the carpenters eat there 
still. 

At Nazareth, He slept on the hard earth during the best 
years of His life, in the blessed house where Joseph, “ the just 
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man,” and Mary, His virgin mother, lived in peace, both being 
the friends of Heaven. 

At Nazareth, when Joseph was dead, our Lord worked as 
a carpenter to support His mother, made ploughs and yokes 
and utensils of all sorts. At what price, were they to be found, 
would one not buy work which came from His hands and from 
the sweat of His brow ? 

At Nazareth, He dignified the position of the workman, 
and vindicated his right to the respect of all. 

At Nazareth, on the threshold of the workshop, how many 
times did He excite His neighbours to the love of His Father, 
to the religion of the heart, to holy charity, and other virtues ; 
especially those who came to pray or to meditate towards 
evening, looking at the firmament studded with stars ! 

At Nazareth, He went on the mountains, after the long 
work of the week, to breathe the air of heaven, and to live 
the highest life of the soul, and hold converse with Him 
whose kingdom He was to establish here below. 

From Nazareth, His eye saw beforehand the Land of 
Israel, in spite of its past glories, glories of which each town 
evoked the remembrance, marching to supreme infidelity and 
ruin ; and it was the deepest grief of His soul. 

From Nazareth, He saw the Gentiles, in spite of their 
universal corruption, yet ready and ripe for a holy resurrection, 
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and this sight roused His holiest enthusiasm. Often and for a 
long time together His eye rested on Calvary, which, rising 
above the mountains of Samaria and Judea, appeared to Him 
as the bloody altar whereon, in the most humiliating sacrifice, 
He was to found His new kingdom and seal the act of our 
redemption. 

From Nazareth, He started to inaugurate His public life, 
and march to the moral conquest of Humanity. 

At Nazareth, He left relations who in their veins still 
bear the blood which He drew from His mother ; for the 
Nazarenes call themselves cousins of Mary. 

And after all this, should we not have a sacred worship for 
NAZARETH ? 
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